The Texas Chain Saw Massacre 


The Texas Chain Saw Massacre is known as being one of the greatest and most influential horror films of 
all time. It was the most successful low-budget independent film of its day, and the film that single- 
handedly jumpstarted the Texas film scene as we know it today. It was created by a young director from 
Austin, Texas, named Tobe Hooper who wanted to create a horror film unlike anything anyone had ever 
seen before. 


Willard Tobe Hooper was born on January 25", 1943 in Austin, Texas, to hotel owners Lois Belle and 
Norman William Ray Hooper. Tobe was exposed to cinema from a very young age, regularly visiting the 
cinemas located near his parents’ hotels. Hooper even claims that when his mother carried him during 
pregnancy, she went into labor while in a movie theater. When Tobe was 9, he discovered his father’s 
8mm camera and soon grew an interest in filmmaking and decided to pursue his passion in to a career. 


He attended classes at University of Texas, in Austin, as a film student in the Radio-Television-Film 
program as well as later taking drama classes in Dallas taught by director Sidney Lumet’s father, Baruch 


Lumet. Hooper spent most of the 60s working both as a documentary cameraman and college professor 
at UT, making mostly commercials and industrial shorts. 


Hooper met Ron Perryman, brother of future Chainsaw crew member Lou Perryman, in the early 60s, 
and the two, both sharing a passion for filmmaking, started collaborating on creative projects together. 


In 1964, at the age of 21, Tobe wrote and directed a ten-minute slapstick-style comedic short film 
known as “the Heisters”. It was shot in 35mm at UT for $7,500, with Ron Perryman credited as the film’s 
cinematographer. It won awards at the San Francisco Film Festival and gained Tobe notoriety around 
town. Tobe was even invited to submit the short for an Academy Award in the short-subject category 
but it was unfinished at the time of the offer, so it didn’t qualify. 


Tobe and Ron Perryman were invited to join Richard Kidd’s film company Motion Picture Productions or 
MPP, after seeing the pair’s short film, Down Friday Street. 


In 1969, MPP changed its name to Film House, and Tobe worked on two film projects that year: 


The first, was an hour-long documentary about the folk group, Peter, Paul, and Mary, shot cinéma vérité 
style, and the second would become his first feature-length film, Eggshells. 


“Eggshells” was an avant-garde, psychedelic art film set in Austin Texas during the late 60s, shot for 
$40,000. Eggshells’ plot featured a cast of hippies living in a commune house, which manifests, what 
Hooper calls a “cryptoembryonic hyperelectric presence” in its basement which manages to influence 
both the house and its occupants. 


Hooper claims to have been inspired by the films of the French New Wave directors Jean Luc Godard 
and Francois Truffaut; as well as the films by the Italian directors Federico Fellini and Michaelangelo 
Antonioni, during this time. 


Some of the film’s score came from jam-sessions Tobe and Ron had with soundman Wayne Bell, 
experimenting with instruments such dulcimers, percussion instruments, children’s toys, and “some 
electric stuff”, according to Bell. Other music was provided by various local artists and musicians, 
including the Texan band Shiva’s Headband. 


Tobe received funding from an investor in Houston to make the picture, and it was shot in 16mm, later 
blown up to 35. Ron Perryman’s brother, Lou, was assistant director on the film, and fellow future 
Chainsaw collaborator Wayne Bell did the sound for the picture. 


Robert A. Burns put a press book together for it, but it received avery limited release. It only played at a 
few select college campus dates, although it did win some awards and critical acclaim as an art film. 


Some notable member of the cast of actors in the film are Kim Henkel, who would go on to help co-write 
and produce Chainsaw with Hooper, and Alan Danziger, who would later be cast as the van driver, Jerry. 


Tobe’s documentary Peter, Paul, and Mary: The Song is Love premiered on PBS on Easter Sunday, 1970. 


In 1971, Tobe met actor Jim Siedow on the set of the film, the Windsplitter, shot in Texas, where the 
two had roles along with Kim Henkel. Henkel also worked as a grip on the film where he met Ron 
Bozman, who would become Chainsaw’s production manager. 


Tobe and Kim had formed a creative partnership and wanted to collaborate on a new project. Realizing 
that they had little budget, as well as the fact that most independently made films at the time were of 
the horror genre, they decided to craft a script for a horror film after a friend’s suggestion. 


Kim and Tobe actively studied the genre, watching films like James Whale’s Frankenstein from 1931, and 
1968’s Night of the Living Dead by George A. Romero. 


The idea for Chainsaw manifested itself days before Christmas in 1972 when Tobe Hooper was caught in 
a Christmas crowd in a Montgomery Ward’s department store near Highland malls in Austin. There in 
the crowd he soon noticed a display of chainsaws in the hardware section and the thought dawned 
upon him: 


“1 know how | can get out of here!”, he thought as he spied the array of electric saws. Once he left the 
holiday crowds, he and Kim Henkel came together to produce a chainsaw-centric script that was 
originally known as “Headcheese”. 


While a common misconception, The Texas Chain Saw Massacre was not, in fact, a true event that 
transpired. Instead, it was loosely inspired by the Wisconsin serial killer, Ed Gein. Hooper had known 
about Gein’s story since he was a child due to his family in Wisconsin who would tell Tobe about the 
gruesome stories; although Hooper claims that he never learned the killer’s name until after Chainsaw 
was completed. Gein, like Hooper's Leatherface, would make masks out of human skin. The concept of 
Leatherface’s masks would also come from a doctor who visited Tobe at his home when he was a kid 
and told him about a Halloween mask that he made from a human cadaver, which Tobe enjoyed. 


These stories made a lasting impression on Tobe that would follow him into his adulthood. Tobe’s 
childhood was filled with many different images of horror that would go on to inspire Chainsaw, 
including his love of the old EC Comics horror stories and the Famous Monsters of Filmland Magazine, 
both of which were also interests of fellow director and Horror film icon, George A. Romero. 


Tobe himself stated that the EC horror comics were the single more important influence on Chainsaw, in 
regard to its mood. He also claimed to be a fan of Hitchcock, utilizing his methods for manipulating an 
audience in the film. 


Henkel began going over to Tobe’s house to sit and talk about their plans for the film based on Tobe’s 
Chainsaw idea. They would have their discussions in one room to brainstorm, with Henkel then going 
over to the kitchen to type out the scenes and dialogue. After 6 weeks, their 160-page first draft was 
finished. They later condensed it into 100 pages for their second draft. 


With Henkle and Hooper’s Headcheese script collaboration completed, they went about getting a group 
of people together to make the film: 


Kim Henkel, with the help of a mutual friend, was introduced to Warren Skaaren, Executive Director of 
the newly formed Texas Film Commission. 


The Texas Film Commission was established in May 1971 by an Executive Order from Texas Governor 
Preston Smith, with 25-year-old Rice University Art and Sculpture Graduate, Warren Skaaren, acting as 
its first Executive Director. Kim Henkle met Skaaren through their mutual friend, Ron Bozman, who went 
to Rice with Skaaren. 


After Tobe and Kim showed Warren their script, he helped get it to Bill J. Parsley who agreed to raise 
$60,000 on the condition that his company, MAB, would own 50% of the film’s rights and profits, with 
the other 50% owned by Hooper and Henkel’s Vortex company. 


Tobe and Kim, with the help of Parsley’s lawyer, Robert Kuhn, had established a production company 
called Vortex Inc., with Henkel as president and Hooper as vice president. 


After Parsley agreed to put in $60,000 for the picture, Kuhn put up another $9000, Kim Henkel’s sister, 
another thousand, and then the last $10,000 came from a reputed Texan drug smuggler who was 
referred to Skaaren by the film’s cinematographer, Daniel Pearl. 


The cast and crew was mostly comprised of students from the University of Texas Drama department 
and RTF programs. 


This included lead actress Marilyn Burns, Sally in the film, who besides being a UT drama student, also 
worked alongside Skaaren on the Texas Film Commission. Marilyn originally met Tobe and Kim on the 
set of Sidney Lumet’s film Lovin’ Molly, where she was a stand-in for Susan Sarandon. Tobe and Kim 
snuck on the set, hoping to meet and network with people in the film industry, but the pair were soon 
kicked out for trespassing and eating the chicken that was provided for the cast and crew. 


According to Marilyn’s recollection it was Ron Bozman who originally recommended her when Tobe was 
beginning to cast actors. She often claims that the film went from being called Headcheese to running 
under the working title “Scum of the Earth”, although neither Tobe nor Kim claim they ever came up 
with such a title. It’s possible that Marilyn was confusing the name with the S.F. Brownrigg film of the 
same name produced in 1973. 


Another early production title, according to art and casting director Robert A. Burns, was “Saturn in 
Retrograde”, which would later be used as a line spoken in the film by Teri McMinn’s character, Pam. 
Leatherface, which is the name of the main villain of the film, was also a title considered, although there 
was the fear that audiences would confuse it with the term “leatherneck”, used by Marines. 


According to Marilyn Burns and Kim Henkel, it was Warren Skaaren who came up with the film’s final 
title. The multi-talented Skaaren, also created the corpse sculpture that is shown during the film’s intro, 
and heavily promoted both the film as well as Tobe to connected-individuals in the industry. 


Paul Partain, who plays Franklin in the film, had also worked on the film Lovin’ Molly with Marilyn. He 
originally auditioned for the part of the Hitchhiker, after hearing about the film’s casting when Kim 
Henkel’s wife, a student teacher, told Martin Jr. Highschool drama teacher Ms. Nan Elkins about the 
film. Elkins’ family owned a dinner theater where Partain hung out and he heard the film was looking for 
actors one day from Elkins. 


The role of the Hitchhiker itself, went to UT Drama Department graduate, Edwin Neal who went out for 
the casting call one day after acting class on a whim. He won over the directors, basing his performance 
on his paranoid schizophrenic nephew’s mannerisms, after being asked by Tobe if he could “do weird”. 


Neal’s old roommate in college was Bill Vail, another UT Drama student who auditioned, wanting to play 
the character Franklin originally but was eventually cast as Pam’s boyfriend Kirk, who is the first to die in 
the film. 


Terri McMinn, who would be cast as Pam, was a drama student at St. Edwards University in south Austin 
and was personally contacted by Tobe and Kim after starring in a play and the two seeing her picture 
from the performance in the local paper, the Austin American Statesman. 


Allen Danziger, who plays the character of Sally’s boyfriend, Jerry in the film, had previously worked with 
Tobe and Kim, acting in Tobe’s first film, Eggshells. He was not really an actor like the rest of the cast, 
but instead, had a degree in social psychology from UT. Tobe and Kim offered him the part without him 
having to audition. 


Gunnar Hansen, who was a graduate student at the time, heard about the film through an acquaintance 
working on the film who told him that he would’ve been perfect for the role of the killer but that 
unfortunately it had already been cast. 


Luckily for Gunnar, the next time he saw the guy, he told him that the actor they originally cast as 
Leatherface was holed up in a motel room, drunk, refusing to come out. After telling Gunnar that there 
was “a lot of bad karma surrounding the [film]” and that he was quitting, he gave Gunnar the number to 
casting director Bob Burns, who eventually got him an audition with Tobe. 


After stretching the truth a bit when asked about his film experience, Gunnar was asked by Tobe if he 
was a violent person and if he was crazy. Hansen replied, “no, not any more so than normal”, but when 
Hooper asked him if he thought he could do it, he replied, “Sure, it’ll be easy” and he got the part. 
Hooper would later claim that he knew that Hansen, standing at 6’4” and weighing 300 pounds, was 
right for the part the second he walked through the door for the interview and filled the doorframe. 


The oldest character in the film, Grandpa, would ironically be played by the youngest of the cast, 20- 
year old John Dugan. Dugan, who was working in theater in Chicago at the time, was Kim Henkel’s 
brother-in-law and was asked by Kim personally to play the role. 


Tobe and Kim had already known Jim Siedow, who would play the character of the Old Man also known 
as the Cook, because they had all worked together previously on the set of a low-budget counterculture 
motorcycle film called The Windsplitter, shot in 1970 in Columbus, Texas. 


In the crew was: 


Lou Perryman, who worked as Eggshell’s first assistant director, became assistant cameraman on 
Chainsaw, and befriended a lonely and isolated Gunnar Hansen on the set of the film. Lou would go on 
to act in film’s sequel in 1986 as the character “LG”. 


Another individual who had worked on Eggshells was Wayne Bell, who helped do some of the sound 
work on the picture. He became the boom mic operator on the set of Chainsaw as well as helped 
produce the sound effects for the film and helped compose the film’s very unusual score, along with 
Hooper. 


Ron Bozman, who also worked as key grip on the set of Windsplitter with Tobe, Kim, and Jim Siedow as 
well as technical advisor on the set Lovin’ Molly with Paul Partain and Marily Burns, became Chainsaw’s 
production manager. He also helped keep the chainsaws Gunnar would use on set running, and in 
proper working order. 


23-year-old Daniel Pearl who had just finished his master’s degree in film at UT 3 weeks before Tobe 
hired him, became Chainsaw’s cinematographer and the youngest guy ever to shoot a movie at that 
point in history. Tobe told him that he was the best cinematographer in Texas and that he wanted 
Chainsaw to be shot by a Texan—although Daniel was, in fact, from New Jersey originally. 


Daniel belonged to a small production company in Austin called Shoot Out, along with Ted Nicolau and 
Larry Carroll who were also hired on by Tobe to work on Chainsaw as the film’s sound recordist and film 
editor, respectively 


Dorthoy J. Pearl, also known as Dottie, was Daniel’s wife, and originally slated to play Pam but when 
Daniel began shooting her for some lens tests, she told him “Hang on a second, let me do this horror job 
on myself’, before taking the shell of an egg to make her eyeball appear dull, an apricot to fill in her eye 
socket, and then cut raisins to make oozing scabs on her face. Immediately when Tobe saw this, he hired 
her as the film’s makeup person. Because of her work on Chainsaw, she became the first woman in film 
history to join the Makeup Artist and Hair Stylist Guild, the Hollywood make union. 


With the film’s executive producer, Bill Parsley, providing the bulk of the film’s production, along with 
the help of funds of $10,000 from his lawyer, $1000 from Henkel’s sister, and the final $10,000 of the 
film provided by a South Texas marijuana smuggler who was a friend of cinematographer Daniel Pearl's, 
the film, then known as “Leatherface”, finally began production, with shooting beginning on July 15, 
1973 and lasting for around 32 days. 


The production: 


Eventually, the original $60,000 budget became $125,000 including a total Art Budget of $3000 for 
Robert A. Burns, the person who handled the art direction on Chainsaw, to build bone structures, make 
Leatherface’s masks, and create the “corpse art” that decorated the rooms within in the Chainsaw 
house. 


The first shot of the movie as it was written in the script was to feature solar flares from the sun, filling 
the frame, and dissolving into an image of a “purple glazed eye of adead dog” with “flies [swarming] the 
staring eye and the crackling noise becoming the sound of the flies buzzing. 


Bob Burns along with his assistant, and girlfriend, Mary Church, found the dog to be used for the scene 
off the side of a road, laying in tall grass with its eyes open. 


Three takes were shot, each with a close-up of the dog’s eye pulling back to reveal the van from the film 
pulling up in the background, with one of the takes catching a blowfly crawling over the dog’s eye. 


Tobe decided not to include the shot upon reviewing the takes, stating that “domesticated animals are 
too much”. A horse was also found by Bob and Mary but it was found to be “too icky” and its strong 
smell offended people’s sensibilities. 


The final shot that would end up making it in the film, featured a dead armadillo which Bob found and 
took home to preserve. He stuffed it using a do-it-yourself taxidermy book and the armadillo, a symbol 
of Texas, was included as the upside-down roadkill in the iconic opening shot that sets the tone for the 
rest of the film. 


Besides being Bob’s girlfriend and assistant art director, Mary was also the film’s script coordinator and 
was in charge of keeping the film’s continuity. She also became the film’s sole stunt person. 


Bob went on to design the rest of the macabre décor in the film, often finding animals parts at 
slaughterhouses to create what Tobe would call “dead art”, using, in total: the parts of eight cows, two 
dogs, a cat, two deer, three goats, one chicken, an armadillo, and even two real human skeletons in the 
film. Because plastic skeletons were more expensive than the real thing, Bob imported real human 
skeletons from India to save money. 


Bob was extremely proud of his taxidermied Armadillo and was worried that Tobe wanted to run it over 
with the film’s van in the opening shot, although Tobe denies that this was ever the case. 


After the armadillo appears on screen, we see the film’s green van drive through in the distance. The 
van was a Ford Econoline owned by the film’s sound recordist, Ted Nicolau, who bought it originally with 
the intention of hauling gear but rented it out to Tobe to use for the film. 


One of the first characters that appears on screen is Paul Partain’s character Franklin who steps out from 
the van to pee, although this was actually Paul’s last day of shooting. The film was shot for the most part 
in chronological order, with the exception of a few scenes such as this one. 


The entire cast has gone on record saying that they didn’t get along with Partain, to put it kindly, and 
were glad to have him gone. Later on, they would find out that Paul was simply method acting and 
always stayed in-character around them on set, finding him to be a lot more pleasant in the years after 
Chainsaw’s release. 


According to Gunnar Hansen, Paul had his final paycheck in his pocket in this scene, as he was adamant 
that he be paid before he shot his final scene. 


The film’s producers had informed the cast that they had no money to pay them with and would defer 
payment until after the film wrapped. Unfortunately, a majority of the cast and crew did not receive the 
compensation and royalties that they were originally promised after the film was released. 


The van scenes were supposed to be shot in two days, although like many scenes in the film, they went 
on longer than scheduled. 


Eight people were crammed in the van with no air conditioning in the humid 100-degree Texan summer, 
unable to open windows because the wind would create sound problems. 


According to Bob Burns, the script was shortened considerably once shooting began, with actors’ lines 
being rewritten while they were shooting. Originally there were supposed to be much longer driving 
sequences in the script, with more hippie related dialogue from the characters in the van. 


Despite this, Kim Henkel stated that while there were many changes as they went, the basic structure of 
the script’s plot was maintained. Henkel recalls writing dialogue on the back of napkins as they shot. 


When Ed Neal’s hitchhiker character is picked up by the kids, the total number of bodies in the van 
comes to be nine. Neal, portraying one of the members of the cannibal family, had been secluded from 
the rest of the cast and none of them had seen Ed in his hitchhiker makeup until the day when they 
were meant to shoot his first scene. McMinn’s line about him “looking weird” when they first see him 
was a real reaction, according to the actress. She claimed that he was “the most freakazoid guy [that 
she] had ever met in [her] life” 


The film’s cinematographer, Daniel Pearl, was also impressed by Neal’s look and performance, stating 
that he “brought a real edge to what [they] were doing right away’. 


In the scene where the Hitchhiker takes a Polaroid p of Franklin and tries to sell it to him for 2 dollars, 
before ritualistically burning it with gunpowder, Neal initially used too much gunpowder and, in his own 
words, almost blew himself and everyone in the van up. 


Marilyn Burns claimed that in that initial take, the cast thought there was an explosion in the van and 
she thought it would have been really great if they used that first take. 


With everyone spooked by that first shot, the second attempt utilized a much smaller load of 
gunpowder that created a much smaller fizzle. Ed Neal claims that it was the third or fourth take that 
was actually used for the finished film. 


The burning scene and Neal’s performance in the van spooked Paul Partain’s character so much that he 
says he never picked up a hitchhiker in his own life afterward. 


The special effect when the Hitchhiker cuts Franklin’s arm, was originally done with a little bulb holding 
a small amount of blood attached to a tube behind the knife. Tobe thought there should be more blood, 
so Lou Perryman brought a big ear syringe, filled it full of blood, and rigged it to the tube, giving Tobe 
the effect he wanted. 


After Franklin is cut by the hitchhiker, the gang kicks him out of the van and the Hitchhiker smears his 
blood onto the side of the van, forming what looks like a symbol of some kind or possibly a method of 
marking the van. Upon closer inspection, the design of the blood smear bears a slight resemblance to 
the astrological symbol for Saturn. This fits in with the dialogue earlier in the scene where Pam reads 
from a book on astrology with horoscope stating that “Saturn is in retrograde” 


Originally, in the shooting script, there are lines later on where the characters comment on the marking 
after the fact, with Sally looking at it and stating “That guy smeared blood on the van” and Kirk asking 
“You think it’s supposed to mean something?”. These pages in the script were revised before shooting 
began. 


According to Gunnar Hansen, Kim and Tobe revised a good portion of the script as shooting got along. 
He claims that 38 percent of the pages in his copy of the shooting script are revisions, with 62 percent 
being kept the same; in other words, for every 5 pages of script, 2 were revised. 


Allen Danziger also noticed the script revisions while shooting, saying that “they were constantly 
reworking stuff” and that when “something wasn’t working...they would come up with some new 
pages”. 


The cast would usually be given new pages of dialogue to replace old versions of the script or they 
would be instructed to cross out certain lines in their copies, usually at the beginning of the day. At 
other times, entire parts were rewritten in the middle of shooting a scene. 


The vast majority of the revisions were done in the first half of the script. As the film progressed, Tobe 
and Kim apparently grew more comfortable with the material. 


Some other examples of deleted sequences include, an opening scene involving locals at the graveyard 
prior to the arrival of the kids, a scene where the kids discuss getting gas, and a scene before they arrive 
at the gas station where there is a discussion about which road they should take. 


Most of the corrections were removing material, but once in a while things would get added to the 
script, like the Cook’s line “Look what your brother did to the door”, which was written by hand in 
Hansen’s version of the script. 


Although in the second film, the clan of cannibals are given the surname Sawyer, the original intention in 
the first film was to give them the name Slaughter. In the gas scene, the sign above the gas station 
contains faint letters that names the establishment W.E. Slaughter Barbecue. Both the sign and the 
barbeque place beside it were constructed by Bob Burns, using textured Masonite. 


Burns says that Tobe and Kim were mighty proud of their clever use of pun on the sign, which spells out 
“we slaughter”. This is just small piece of evidence of the presence of “black humor” which Tobe claims 
in littered throughout the film. 


Later on, Kim Henkel would become involved with the fourth Chainsaw film, 1994’s Texas Chainsaw 
Massacre: The Next Generation, and named one of the characters in the film W. E. Slaughter as a small 
nod to the Chainsaw clan’s original name. 


The location of the gas station itself, was on a small road in Bastrop, Texas, which is just east of Austin. 
Originally it was called Hills Prairie Grocery, and later Bilbo’s Texas Landmark. 


Once the characters arrive at the station, they encounter Jim Siedow’s character as well as another gas 
attendant washing the van’s windows. The window washer was played by a good friend of Marilyn’s 
named Robert Courtin from Dallas, Texas, who was referred to Tobe and Kim by Marilyn herself. When 
she read the gas station scene in the script, she immediately thought of Robert, as he fit the description 
for the character, as Robert had a misshapen head due to a birth defect. 


During the scene where he’s washing the van’s windows, Allen Danziger accidentally triggers the 
windshield wiper, causing a big splash of soapy water to hit Jim Siedow on the face, causing the actors to 
erupt into laughter. 


Jim was noticeably angry, due to the fact that his makeup, hair, and costume were messed up and they 
didn’t have any duplicates. The cast and crew had to wait for his outfit to sit in the sun and dry for a few 
minutes. 


Unfortunately, Marilyn and Allen couldn’t stop laughing in the subsequent takes, causing Tobe to get 
furious and lash out at them, ordering them to stop laughing. Although Tobe was usually very friendly on 
set. 


When the characters get to the Old Franklin place, an empty house north of Austin, in Williamson 
County on Quick Hill Road, Gunnar Hansen decided to arrive on set and check things out. Hanson wasn’t 
scheduled to appear for his scenes for quite some time yet but wanted to get a feel for things on set. 


Directly across from the Franklin house was the house where the Chainsaw family live in the film. 


According to Robert Burns, the Franklin House sequence was written into the script because the house 
happened to be located opposite the house where Leatherface and his family lived. It was a long- 
abandoned house surrounded by Mesquite trees and owned by a limestone company. It was located 
around 30 or 40 miles away from the film’s gas station location. 


The house is thought to have been built after William S. Thompson the land there on May 12, 1870, who 
lived in the house until his death in 1903. The Quick family purchased the property, and the remnants of 
the zebra wallpaper mentioned in the film, are from the young Norma Quick’s childhood room. The 
house eventually burned down in the late 70s after being featured in Chainsaw. 


The Franklin House sequence is considered by the cast to be the first real day of shooting. 


When the couples head upstairs in the house, leaving Franklin behind, Kirk stumbles upon a group of 
daddy longlegs on camera. In reality, the crew just happened to find the daddy longlegs there when 
arriving to the location and incorporated them into the shot. Wayne Bell added the creepy sound effect 
of the spiders crawling. 


According to Allen Danziger, there wasn’t much scripted dialogue in the script for the Franklin House 
sequence, so the actors were told to ad-lib their lines for the most part. 


Gunnar recalls the bits of dialogue that they originally had were quite dull, so they decided to let the 
Allen and Marilyn improvise the scene. 


Terri and Bill also agree that their characters’ original lines were not the best and that they would make 
changes on the spot sometimes. Terri admits that their characters were not the true focus of the film for 
Tobe and Kim, so they were considered what Wayne Bell called “the fodder characters”. As with 
Eggshells, Tobe was more interested in the more crazy characters. 


Filming stopped after a few days for a short period of time. The cast and crew had filmed some of these 
initial sequences in June but had to stop due to technical problems. During the first week of shooting, 
one of the film’s 10mm lens was bad and certain sequences that were shot that were just not to Tobe’s 
liking. 


Sallye Richardson recalls there being “a lot of bitching about Danny Pearl at that time, whether the 
issues on set were actually Daniel’s problem or not. She recalls that these first scenes were shot out of 
focus and that the lighting was screwed, causing the production a lot of money. 


Henkel agrees that there was a focus problem at some point, though claims that Pearl was not 
particularly at fault and that it was that their lens wasn’t properly calibrated. He also states that their 
biggest problem was an overall lack of organization on set, due to their lack of prep time and rushing to 
get things done with too little money. 


Most of the crew experienced problems on set, such as boom mic operator Wayne Bell, whose 
microphone would at times creep into frame. 


Daniel Pearl recalls an instance where this happened, with the camera pointed down the staircase, using 
a wide-angle lens, as Tobe sat down behind the camera, with a Dr Pepper in his right hand and a cigar in 
his left. As he looked through the camera, he exclaimed “Daniel! Daniel! The shot’s brilliant, but the 
goddamn microphone is in the shot again. Only this time the son of a bitch is on fire!”. The cigar Tobe 
was holding happened to be within the view of the lens. 


In Wayne’s own recollection, he remembers noticing that the microphone was in the shot and yelling 
cut in order to remove the mic. He was quietly taken aside by Tobe and told by him that it was not for 
him to stop a shot, as only the director was supposed to do that. Tobe was overall an easy person to 
work with and very kind, according to Bell. 


The reason for the break in filming was for a variety of purported reasons: 


Editor Larry Carroll believed that it was a money issue, Wayne Bell thought it was because of the lack of 
enthusiasm for the improvisational performances done at the abandoned Franklin house, and Marilyn 
Burns thought that it may have been a little bit of both. 


Daniel Pearl also recalls that executive producer Ron Bozman heard from someone that the production 
needed a shot list for each day’s shooting so that things would be more productive. After 4 or 5 days of 
production being shut down, Tobe finished his shot list and filming resumed. Although Daniel Pearl 
attempted to follow the shot list closely, Tobe would come in and change everything that he did. When 
questioned by Pearl, Tobe stated that he was forced to create the shot list to shut the higher ups up, and 
had no intention of actually following it. 


In the film, when Pam and Kirk run off to find the swimming hole Franklin tells them about, Kirk’s actor 
Bill Vail accidently falls and twists his ankle running down the hill. When Vail realized that Tobe had not 
called “cut”, the actors went with the injury, which is kept in the finished film. 


Tobe had originally shot a much longer sequence where the two characters walk into the woods, finding 
a shredded tent along with a watch with a nail running through it and commenting on the campsite. 
Tobe disliked the scene and scrapped it, although a portion of the scene remains in the finished film 
with the tent featured behind atree with rattling cans hanging from it, along with a close-up shot of the 
watch and nail. 


Tobe told Bob Burns to nail the watch to the tree with a really big nail, but the 16" of an inch nail that 
Bob used was not big enough for Tobe. Lou Perryman went over to his box and pulled out a big old 
railroad spike and used it to nail the watch to get the scene looking how Tobe wanted. 


The characters then come across a bunch of abandoned cars and a sound of a buzzing generator on the 
property. The cars, mostly belonging to cast and crew, were originally meant to be shown partially 


buried with a radio antenna sticking out of the ground in the scene. The idea was cut due to budget 
constraints. 


The location of the Leatherface property was originally located on Quick Hill Road, along with the 
neighboring abandoned Franklin house, north of Austin. 


The house is believed to be an old Barber house, that is, it was constructed using a house plan kit, 
originally sold by architect George Franklin Barber in his monthly “American Homes” magazine in the 
late 1800s. It was mostly likely built with Barber’s plans around 1909 by local craftsman Carl Carlson for 
the Thompson family. 


The house was later owned by active farmers Robert and Nina Sellstrom who purchased the property 
from a Mr. Tom Nelson sometime in the early 1940s. The couple used the property as a working farm 
and raised their daughter, Betty, there until 1971 when the couple retired and sold the house and its 
surrounding 100-acres to Austinite Celia Neuman. Neuman rented the house out to urban gardeners 
from Austin, Stuart and Rebecca Isgur, who tended to the farm’s garden, cooked food for dinner parties, 
and lived for one summer with a housemate named Nick Wallingford, who lived with the couple as they 
experimented with international recipes and baked desserts, all using natural food ingredients. 


Wallingford would go on to become a professional baker at the early Whole Foods bakery in Austin, 
before moving to New Zealand in 1974. 


The Isgur family eventually moved to Parker County and lived on a large organic farm, leaving Stuart’s 
brother Ron, who went by the nickname “Smokey”, as the farmhouse’s lease owner and sole occupant 
in 1973. 


Ron, or Smokey as they called him, played on a softball team that was sponsored one year by Robert 
Burns’ commercial art company. When one of the fellow players, Charlie Loving, realized that Burns was 
looking for a house to shoot a film in, he referred Burns to Smokey, who agreed to rent the house out to 
the crew, while he temporarily moved out to live in a hotel while the film was shot. 


When Kirk and Pam arrive at the house’s doorstep, Kirk stumbles upon a human tooth with a filling. The 
filled tooth was most likely produced by Bob Burns. Burns also created the swing that Pam sits on in 
front of the house, using railroad ties 


Gunnar Hansen makes his debut as Leatherface in the scene where Kirk walks though the door to see if 
anyone’s home. 


Gunnar had been hidden away from the cast and he was told by Tobe that the rest of the cast wanted 
him to stay away from them, as they wanted to be genuinely frightened when they saw the killer so that 
their reactions would be more realistic. 


Little did Gunnar know, that Tobe had told the rest of the actors the same thing, arguing that Hansen 
was a “loner” and didn’t want to have friendly interactions with them. So Gunnar, along with Ed, who 
played his character's brother in the Chainsaw clan, were alone in their separate group, while the kids 
had lunch and socialized in their own. 


Prior to arriving on set, Tobe had asked to borrow Gunnar’s old cowboy boots in order to replace the 
soles. When he got them back, they had 3-inch heels added, to make the already 6 foot 4 Hansen stand 
6 foot 7 as Leatherface. 


Bob Burns created Leatherface’s 3 masks in the film, known on set as “the killing mask”, “the old lady”, 
and the “pretty woman”, respectively. 


Burns experimented to find the right materials to create the parchment-like look of thin translucent 
leather skin for the face. He found that a combination of an extremely thin layer of fiberglass insulation 
enclosed in latex, which aged naturally to the right brownish-yellow color, worked best. 


He also wanted to find something that would ‘turn’, a thin human skin would, and that had the 
necessary translucency. The fiberglass when exposed to light, begins to darken, and the liquid latex is 
already a rubber band color. 


Burns made all 3 masks based on molds created by a plastic surgeon friend of Marilyn Burns, Dr. William 
Barnes. Volunteers sat to have death masks cast, including the film’s executive producer, Bill Parsley, 
whose cast of his face would eventually become Leatherface’s “killing mask’. 


Since the script called for Leatherface to have “filed teeth”, Hansen had them made for him by his 
personal dentist, Dr. Albert Johnson, whose office used to be on 15" street and Lavaca in Austin. 


Hansen expected to receive sharp, scary-looking fangs, but instead his dentist used baby teeth, that 
were irregular and filed into two points, causing a jagged smile. 


In preparation for his role, Hansen tried to study for the character as best as he could with the 
information given to him by Tobe and Kim. T 


he script originally called for Leatherface to squeal like a pig, so Hansen drove 45 minutes west from 
Austin to visit a friend who had a pig pen. He prodded them with a stick to get them to squeal, but he 
could not manage to reproduce the sound in his own voice. 


To understand Leatherface’s physical mannerisms, body movements, and posture, Gunnar visited the 
Austin State School, where his mother worked at a clinic. Leatherface was described as a mentally 
disabled person by the writers, so Hansen went to the School, which was a residential campus for 
developmentally disabled persons, and tried to mimic the people there. 


Hansen claims that he was so successful at this, that he was able to fool staff members, who walked 
right past him, believing that he was just another disabled resident. 


The scene where Leatherface kills Kirk, was Gunnar’s first day on the job. Nobody had seen him in 
costume at that point until it was their turn to die by Leatherface’s hand on camera, in order to make 
their reactions more shocking. 


Gunnar was nervous about his scene, which called for him to use the prop sledge hammer, made using a 
foam rubber head by Bob Burns, and hit Bill’s character in the head. Bill had suggested that they alter 
the scene as it was in the original script, and have Leatherface hit Kirk so hard that his head and entire 
body spins, ending with him spasming on the floor. Tobe liked the idea and agreed to shoot it that way. 


Gunnar was supposed to swing past Bill’s head and make it appear as though he had been really struck, 
with Bill flipping and landing on his back, then being thrown by Gunnar into the “bone room” on to a pile 
of pillows laid on the floor. 


When the first take actually began, Gunnar accidentally hit Bill with the hammer square in the face, 
breaking blood vessels. 


When Leatherface is supposed to drag Kirk’s body and throw him into the room, Gunnar throws Bill with 
such force that he misses the pillows entirely and throws him head first into the wall. 


Roz Bozman rushed over immediately after the take to make sure Bill was alright and wasn’t severely 
injured, but Bill said he was okay. 


Pam, who is sitting on a swing created from railroad ties by Bob Burns, gets up from to go see why Kirk is 
taking so long. 


Cinematographer Daniel Pearl came up with the idea to go under the swing with the camera following 
Pam from behind and the house appearing to grow in size and she gets closer to the door. 


They had 48 feet of dolly track with a flat platform, and Daniel figured out that if he laid down on the 
dolly with the camera, using a wide-angle lens, hanging over the edge, he could fit under the swing, get 
behind Terri, and follow her as she walked to the house. 


Tobe loved the idea, telling Daniel that it was incredible, but around this time the producers found out 
that he wasn’t following the shot list that was created and told them that they couldn’t shoot the 
complex swing sequence, as it wasn’t in the shot list. 


Tobe and Daniel insisted that they needed to film the shot, and did it, even after they were threatened 
with getting fired. 


It’s become the most famous shot in the film and the shot Tobe hailed as his personal favorite. Many 
other directors cite the shot as one of their favorites as well, with both Oliver Stone and Steven 
Spielberg asking members of the cast and crew how they did it in later years. 


Teri McMinn was extremely self-conscious about the shot, as she was only told about it moments before 
they actually shot it. She was nervous about what she called the “skimpy outfit” she was wearing and 
the close-up of the camera on her backside, but went through with it. 


Wayne Bell admits, “Teri had just this little skimpy outfit that you can’t help but watch”. 


In the years after, Teri has come to appreciate the shot as well, admitting that it is one of the best shots 
in the film. 


In the scene after Teri initially enters the house, she falls into another room filled with feathers, chickens 
in birdcages, and the dead-art of Bob Burns. 


To make the fall believable, Tobe put an old galvanized metal bucket with sharp edges in front of her, to 
give an explanation of why she would trip and stumble into the room. 


Teri recalls that every time the shot the scene, she cut her shin on the bucket. The bucket cut her in the 
same spot on her shin for about 13 or 14 takes.bbbbbbb 


Bob Burns had created all the pieces of bone furniture and appliances, along with most of the other 
props in the film, entirely himself weeks before filming began. 


Tobe would describe things to him, such as a “human skeleton totem” and Burns would create little 
pieces of, what Tobe referred to as, “dead art”. He used a mixture of mostly real animal bones, collected 
from various sources, including farms, off the roadside, and a particularly fortuitous source, which 
make-up artist Dottie Pearl found. 


Dottie worked for a veterinarian who had land outside town where he left dead animals to be recycled 
by nature. Burns and Mary Church collected these various bones and skeletons of animals, as well as 
more cow skeletons from a farm someone in Mary’s family owned. 


Teeth were procured from one of Burns’ friends in LA whose girlfriend worked for a dentist, and sent 
them a “little plastic bucket full of teeth”. 


The bench in the scene featuring a human skull mounted to it, along with various other animal bones, 
was made using a real human skeleton, purchased by Burns from India. 


The chicken in the birdcage was Tobe’s idea. The live chicken caused a lot of worry for Bob, who feared 
that the chicken would be injured or harmed. Bob told Tobe that if anything happened to it, he was 
taking all of his props and leaving. 


Because of the extreme heat in the house, the chickens did end up dying, so Kim Henkel would drive to a 
slaughterhouse at the end of Red River about 5 in the morning and bought live chickens to replace the 
dead ones for 50 cents apiece. The chickens were regularly dying and being replaced but Bob Burns had 
no idea any of it was going on. 


The intense heat inside the house, with all the bones and animal parts, gave off a very intense smell, 
which upset the crew. 


When Pam gags and then runs out of the room, Leatherface opens the door and releases a violent 
scream before running to grab her. 


Gunnar practiced this scream shortly after being hired, in preparation for the role. He would drive 
around aimlessly around the city of Austin at night, with the windows rolled up, practicing his squeals 
and screams, in order to perfect Leatherface’s voice. 


He was not happy with his results, initially, until one night, he found the voice he was looking for. He 
turned south on Rio Grande from 19*, south of UT, when he let out what he referred to as “a piercing, 
agonized howl”; howl so big, that he had to stop his car. 


He scared himself so much that the hair was standing on his neck and arms, and then an unpleasant 
tingle ran down his spine. He claims that he immediately drove home and went to bed, pulling the 
sheets over his head. 


Gunnar repeated this same howl, during the scene where he goes after Pam. 


The gigantic Leatherface, standing 6’7” in boots, grabs Pam with ease, lifting her off the ground with her 
arms and legs flailing, her voice screaming the entire time. 


After multiple takes, Teri’s voice started to go out, and was too hoarse to do much more screaming. 
Since Tobe required more shots, Teri was given shots of Jack Daniel’s to help relax her. 


In some sequences, Bob’s girlfriend, and the film’s stunt lady, March Church stood in for Teri. 


During rehearsals for the scene done with Gunnar, he struggled with running in his 3-inch heel boots, 
and with the limited visibility of his mask. When he got to the doorway, which featured a ramp, reducing 
the headroom for the door, Gunnar hit the top of the doorframe with a loud crack, dropping Mary and 
falling on his back unconscious. 


He woke up to Tobe asking him if he was okay and calling for them to take a break. Gunnar was adamant 
that they continue though, so they did. 


Leatherface eventually carries Pam into a room where the meat hook scene occurs. Bob Burns created 
the meat hook jib using railroad ties again, and he also had to come up with a way to hang Teri on the 
hook safely. 


Teri’s outfit featured a backless top, which proved even more difficult to accomplishing the task, but Bob 
eventually came up with an apparatus which Teri describes as similar to “a Kotex belt, or a chastity belt”, 
having “foam in the bottom of the crotch to take weight”. 


March Church recalls that they used parachute strapping, which was cut down by Bob Burns. 


Dottie Pearl had the idea to hold the harness together with panty hose, which was sewn into the 
“chastity belt”, and went up along Teri’s neck, under her hair, pinned to her costume so that it was not 
visible on camera. 


At the end of the harness was a strap with a ring that would attach Teri to the hook. The ring would be 
concealed under her for the shot when you can see Teri’s bare back, and then taken out when Gunnar 
lifted her and placed her on the hook. 


Tobe states that this is usually the scene where audiences walk out of in the theater. Though Terri was 
not entirely happy about having to be hung on the hook repeatedly for hours at a time, she states that 
this is her favorite scene in the film. 


She suggested to Tobe that her character would try to do whatever she could to get off the meat hook 
and so they filmed her unsuccessfully struggling to break free. 


According to her, all the crew were dead quiet because they were really moved by the scene. When she 
asked how it was looking when she was up on the meat hook, all she saw were their mouths open. 


Bill Vail, whose character was already dead, had to walk out of the room because it was too much for 
him. 


They considered using a bit of fake blood running down her mouth for the scene, as it was written in the 
script, but they found that it wasn’t necessary. The only blood on screen during this scene are a few 
stains on the wall behind her. All the other “gore” is implied, rather than shown, through such means as 
putting a “drop-bucket” below her to catch any off-camera blood. 


Teri was required to stay on set even after her death scene, in order to film pick-up shots. The extended 
shoot had already cost her job as a waitress, and had now cost her a 6-week gig at the Lubbock Dinner 
Theater, because she had to stay on the set of Chainsaw. 


While Pam is on the meat hook, Leatherface goes on to saw her boyfriend, Kirk’s body. The script called 
for a much more graphic depiction of his dismemberment, but budget constraints limited their options. 


The shooting script called for Leatherface to skin the body and remove his face, placing it over his own, 
but because of no money for the effects, most of the scene has Kirk out of view of the camera. 


Still, in the final version of the scene, Gunnar had to use a real, live, running saw near Bill’s head. 


The saw in the film is a yellow Poulan 306a, modified with a fuel tank from a Poulan 245, and a muffler 
from a 245A. Its branding was covered with a piece of black electrical tape so as to not run into any legal 
issues from Poulan. 


Sometimes Ron Bozman would take the clutch out so that the chain itself was not moving on the saw, 
for long shots, but for close-ups of the saw, they clutch was put back so that the chain moved. 


There were two different chains used, a regular chain with sharp teeth, and another one where the 
teeth were filed off. 


For the scene with Bill, Tobe required the sharp chain to be used, so that Gunnar could cut into the table 
near Bill’s head and Tobe could hear the chain binding as it cut into something. 


This detail is included in the shooting script where it says that “the chain saw changes pitch as it bites 
into Kirk’s flesh”. 


Gunnar was afraid of injuring or even killing Bill, with the saw being just inches away from his face, but 
they proceeded with the scene. Gunnar urged Bill to remain absolutely still so that he would be safe, 
cautioning him that wood chips from the table might hit him but not to flinch if they do. 


Bill remained still but said that he could feel the hot oil from the saw splash and hit his face. 


Dottie Pearl was there to make sure that Bill didn’t breathe and have his chest visibly move either, as his 
character was supposed to be dead. 


Luckily, nothing went wrong during the scene, although when Tobe yelled “Cut!”, Gunnar noticed that 
Daniel Pearl, who was behind the camera looked pale white, amazed at how real it looked on camera to 
him. 


Sound recordist Ted Nicolau’s wife, Sally, was the caterer for the production. She drove up to the set 
with their 3-year-old daughter, Corinna, to bring lunch while they were filming these initial death 
scenes. Corinna ran in and saw Teri hanging on the hook, screaming as Pam for one of their takes, and 
Corinna joined it screaming as well, causing the crew to stop. 


Ted had to try to calm her down and explain that nobody was being hurt. Because Corinna had met 
Gunnar previously (without his costume) on set and knew him, they brought him in to pull off his mask 
and show her that it was just a movie. 


Corinna was often on set with her mom, the caterer and sound man, Ted Nicolau’s wife. She was one of 
the few people that would talk to Gunnar besides Lou Perryman, who would often take Gunnar for a 
ride in his air-conditioned vehicle, giving him a couple of ice-cold Lone Star beers when conditions got 
too hot for him on set. 


Corinna got to know John Dugan pretty well on set as well, and in later years when she would see 
Chainsaw on her own for the first time, she said that “Leatherface and Grandpa were like long-lost 
uncles”. 


In the next scene Jerry decides to leave Sally and Franklin with the van and go out looking for the 
missing members of their party. 


Jerry, hearing squawking noises coming from the house and thinking that Pam and Kirk are playing a 
practical joke, enters inside 


Hearing a thudding noise coming from a freezer, he opens it to discover Pam’s body which flails out, as 
Leatherface enters the scene to kill Jerry. 


Terry McMinn claims that inside the freezer, she had been given a lit cigarette to puff on in order to 
create smoke. They had apparently intended to use dry ice, but it never arrived. In the final scene, 
however, there is very little, if any, noticeable smoke coming out of the freezer. 


Allen Danziger had not seen Gunnar in costume yet, and did not want to so that his reaction when he 
sees him on camera is authentic. 


Gunnar was supposed to enter through the doorframe and swing his hammer at Allen, with a crew 
member on the floor jerking him to the ground by his belt loop. 


Allen claims that he had read about the “Stanislavski Method” of acting, which states that as an actor 
doing a role, you should “experience feelings analogous" to those that the character experiences "each 
and every time you do it." 


Allen remembers “really getting himself psyched up” prior to the scene, closing his eyes, and saying “It’s 
showtime” once the scene starts, opens his eyes, and lets out a tremendous scream while breaking free 
of the crew member's hold of his belt and running away out of frame. 


Tobe went to Allen and told him that it was a “great scream” but that he needed to wait until Gunnar 
was fully in the shot with him with the sledgehammer and stay in frame until he was hit. 


Even as they reshot the scene, Gunnar recalls the authenticity of his look of terror and convincing 
scream as they filmed the scene. 


After Leatherface kills Jerry and stuffs Pam’s body back in the freezer, he runs over to the window in a 
confused and manic state. 


Tobe instructed Gunnar to physically hit the chicken in the birdcage hanging to the left side of the frame, 
in order to “liven up” the chicken and get it to make noise. 


You then see a close-up shot of Leatherface in his mask, licking his teeth. Showing off the custom 
dentures Gunnar’s dentist made, creating a disturbingly jagged smile. 


Besides hitting the chicken, Tobe offered Gunnar some more motivation for the scene, telling him that 
Leatherface should appear “worried”, and ordered him to move erratically, as if in a panicked state. 


Leatherface would be asking internally, “where are these kids coming from?”. 


Gunnar recalls this being his moment in the film to “act” in a conventional sense, so he concentrated on 
his blank expression and licking his teeth and he stared off into the distance. 


Now night in the next scene, a shot of the beautiful full moon appears, partially obscured by dark, smoky 
clouds, as crickets howl. 


Sally and Franklin, after a sibling spackle, decide to search for their friends out in the darkness of night, 
armed only with a flashlight. 


During their argument, Tobe wanted the tension between the two characters to seem real, so he would 
create conflict behind the scenes. Marilyn recalls that Tobe would tell her that Paul said something 
about her behind her back, and then he would go to Paul and say the same thing about Marilyn, in order 
to create animosity between the two. 


The feud between the two got so bad that by this point in filming, the two were apparently not even 
speaking to each other. 


Paul later recalled filming the scene, and the fact that Marilyn was very angry with him and thought that 
he was ruining the scene. 


He says that he kept getting new lines and dialogue written for him on the spot, which Paul believes was 
done on purpose to elevate the situation. 


All the while, Paul had stayed in character for the entire time he had been on set, acting like Franklin in 
front of the rest of the cast—and especially in front of Marilyn. 


Most of the dialogue in the finished scene was not in the script and is improvised. 
Paul had gotten on to Gunnar Hansen’s nerves as well. 


Gunnar recalls that the day they were scheduled to shoot Franklin’s death scene, he couldn’t wait to kill 
Franklin so that he wouldn’t have to work with Paul any longer. 


Gunnar, as Leatherface, acted out his frustration on Paul and appears on screen, slicing him witha 
chainsaw—although the actual violence is not shown on camera, just as all the other deaths. 


Like the rest of their slain friends, neither Marilyn nor Paul had seen Gunnar in his costume until they 
filmed that first scene together. 


Gunnar recalls that both them looked terrified as he appeared. 


Marilyn agreed, adding that the noise of the chainsaw, coupled with Gunnar’s size and mask were 
frightening. 


Commenting on Gunnar’s size as Leatherface, she said that she didn’t even know that someone could be 
that tall and he looked as if he never ended. 


As Leatherface saws into Franklin, with Franklin’s back toward the camera, blood spurts out staining 
Leatherface’s mask and outfit. 


On the floor, near Paul in the wheelchair, was Tobe crouched down on the right side and Dottie Pearl on 
the left. Their mouths were full of fake blood created by Bob Burns, which comprised of Karo syrup and 
red food coloring. 


As Gunnar sliced, they spit the fake blood up at Gunnar. Boom mic operator, Wayne Bell, contributed as 
well. For the scene’s finale, Tobe tossed the remaining cup full of blood at Gunnar. 


In preparation for the chase scene between Leatherface and Sally, Gunnar would jog in the open fields 
around the Quick Hill shooting location in order to improve his stamina and practice running in his 3-inch 
heel boots. 


Filming the scene proved to be problematic for a variety of reasons: 
Because the scene was shot at night, two towers were erected: 
One tower holding two 5K lights, and the other holding the production’s sole 10k light 


One night, the crew’s lighting set-up blew a transformer on a power pole nearby and a technician had to 
come out to fix it. He was invited to stay and watch the crew shoot and did so until they wrapped for the 
night. 


Most of the chase occurs in one small sections in the wooded area they found to film the scene. 


Daniel used the 40 feet of dolly track to film the area, first shooting on one side of the track, and then 
turning the camera around to the other to film the other side. 


These strategic shots, coupled with various focal-length lenses offered the variety of different-looking 
limbs and branches shown in the finished film, giving the illusion of a vast woods and making the area 
seem a whole lot larger. 


In order to keep up with the running Gunnar Hansen in the scene, Daniel Pearl had to get a running start 
on the dolly and chase him along as Leatherface jogs to catch Sally. 


On one occasion while on the moving dolly, Daniel’s elbow stuck out too far and hit a tree, causing the 
camera he was holding to hit him and give him a black eye. 


Despite Gunnar Hansen’s handicap of having 3-inch heeled boots to run in, he still managed to outrun 
Marilyn, so in most instances they are not in the same shot together. 


When they were together and Gunnar got too close to her, such as once instance when her hair gets 
caught in a branch and she needed to untangle herself, Gunnar tried to buy her time by stopping to trim 
nearby branches around him. 


According to Marilyn Burns, she truly did fear for her life and safety, knowing that Gunnar could not see 
through his mask and thinking that he might accidentally get her with the saw. 


Gunnar experienced a very close-call during one scene where he made a sharp left turn while running 
with the saw and fell on his back while the running chainsaw flew from his hands into the air. Not 


knowing where it would land, Gunnar rolled onto his side and covered his head with his arms. The 
chainsaw landed right beside him still running. 


When Leatherface is supposed to make another sharp turn in a later shot during the chase, Gunnar tries 
his best to avoid a repeat incident and so makes a very long and exaggerated turn before following 
Marilyn to the house. 


Prior to filming the chase sequence, the crew had all eaten numerous pot brownies that were brought 
on set by caterer Sally Nicolaou, using the crops growing in the backyard. 


With no other food to snack on besides the plentiful marijuana brownies, the crew would eat the 
brownies and subsequently get the munchies, causing them to eat more brownies. 


This led to almost every one on set being stoned besides Ron Bozman and Larry Carroll. 


In the scene where Leatherface is suppoed to chase after Sally and saw down the front door of the 
house, Gunnar recalls that everything slowed down after the brownies were consumed. 


Tobe and Daniel kept arguing about how to go about shooting the scene and lighting it, for what Gunnar 
recalls being more than an hour, for what would end up being a 12 second scene, most likely just as 
stoned as the rest of the crew. 


A friend of Gunnar’s was on set visiting that evening, and witnessed Gunnar sitting down and repeating 
the mantra: “Time has no meaning” over and over again. 


The crew had replaced the original front door of the house with one that Gunnar could destroy with a 
chainsaw. 


There was one camera positioned outside viewing the porch, and a second camera manned by Daniel 
Pearl on the ground inside of the house positioned upward to catch Gunnar sawing the door. 


Gunnar was worried about being too stoned to remember his cues and what he was supposed to do in 
the scene. 


They started shooting and Gunnar went over, slicing through parts of the door, until he could see Daniel 
Pearl shooting from the floor inside. 


Gunnar accidentally cut a little bit too far into the door at one section and sliced past the make-shift 
door and into the original door frame of the home, damaging it. 


When Gunnar finally swung the door open and went inside the house, he recalled Daniel jumping up 
and running away from the camera, while it was still shooting. 


After noticing this, Gunnar momentarily forgot what he was supposed to do after kicking down the door. 
He looks, then remembers and chases up the stairs after Sally. 


Despite his reaction, Daniel is insistent that he did not know about the pot brownies, despite the fact 
that it was his wife that made them, but he did notice lots of laughing and giggling by the crew. 


Now cornered by Leatherface, Sally is supposed to jump out the second story window to escape in this 
scene. Mary Church stepped in as Marilyn’s stunt double for this scene, because she could fit into 
Marilyn’s clothes and was willing to do her stunts. 


The stunt would have Mary, who was also stoned, to wear a blonde wig and jump from wood scaffolding 
near the roof, 6 feet from the window, down onto a mattress 4 feet below on the ground. 


While, Mary was filmed in the initial jump, Marilyn would have to be filmed actually landing on the 
ground. The crew dangled her from the roof and dropped her about 8 feet onto the ground, landing 
hard and slightly injuring herself, although luckily she didn’t break any bones. 


Marilyn has to get up and start running, with Gunnar following close behind with the running saw, often 
in the same frame together. 


Originally, Tobe wanted Leatherface to throw a temper tantrum, similar to his reaction to Sally’s escape 
towards the end of the film, but this time, outside of the gas station once Sally went into the BBQ shack. 
The scene was shot but was omitted from the finished film. 


With Leatherface’s scenes for that sequence finished, Gunnar stuck around on set to watch Marilyn 
interact with Jim Siedow’s character. 


The shack was built alongside the already existing gas station by Bob Burns using textured Masonite. 


When Marilyn first burst through the door, she came in crazed and flailing around causing the room to 
bounce and shake, not knowing that the entire structure was fake. She went on acting crazed and 
hysterical for an entire 11 minute roll of film, according to Daniel Pearl. The crew had to tell her to take 
it easy, so that the whole thing didn’t get destroyed. 


The pieces of meat Sally sees hanging inside the BBQ were lit with a red light to simulate them cooking 
over a real fire. 


When Jim Siedow’s character comes back with rope and a sack, he is supposed to beat Sally with a 
broom. They originally used a light weight piece of balsa wood fashioned into a handle with a real 
broom head but the end effect was unconvincing. They replaced the fake broom handle with an actual 
hardwood handle but Jim was still reluctant to hit Marilyn with any force. After being instructed by Tobe 
to hit her harder and encouraged by Marilyn to “really hit her”, Jim eventually hit her so hard that she 
ended up passed out on the floor with a black eye. 


The scene took 17 takes to get right. Jim felt terrible about having to hit Marilyn so hard and went to 
make sure she was alright after the scene. 


The following night, they filmed the rest of the scene where Sally would be gagged, tied up, and thrown 
in a sack while the Cook continued to beat her in the truck. Marilyn was in the beginning of the scene, 
where Jim stuffs a dirty cleaning rag lying around on the set into her mouth and ties her up, but 
Marilyn’s stunt double, Mary Church, was actually the person in the bag. 


As Leatherface shuts the large steel door closed, a deep ominous drone is heard in the film’s score. The 
sound effects and “score” for the film, with the exception of the few copyrighted songs, were created 
entirely by 


